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himself in opposition to the League of Nations, did us 
the honor to say : 

"I unhesitatingly declare that the instrument that 
was proposed by the American Peace Society could be 
passed in the Senate in one day's time. . . . 

"Mr. President, I have referred in the preceding re- 
marks to the principle advocated by the American 
Peace Society, not because it was the only organization 
advocating the principles referred to, but on account of 
its activity and importance. It is. proper to add that 
the principles by it advanced were those which have 
been upon the tongues and pens of distinguished men 
of this and other countries for many years. They were 
the principles sought to be wrought in agreement at 
The Hague Convention, where the foundations were 
laid for their ultimate acceptance." 

We respectfully suggest that the illustrious Senator 
from Missouri refresh his mind by reading once again 
the inside of the front cover of the Advocate op Peace. 
It inspired him once. It may console him again. 



THE PATH OF AMERICA 

By Vice-President CALVIN COOLIDOE 

In the article below is embodied an address delivered by 
the Vice-President on February 22, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. — The Editor. 

This is a day which Destiny has dedicated to a larger 
freedom. It takes us back to the early eighteenth 
century. That period was marked as one of preparation 
rather than attainment. Both before it and after it the 
manifest course of history touched a higher crest. Marl- 
borough, the victor of Blenheim, had just departed from 
the scene. George II, who, with his grandson George III, 
was destined to reign over the British Empire for almost 
one hundred years, had just come to the throne. Men 
were still living whose fathers might have known 
Shakespeare and Milton, might have followed Cromwell 
at Marston Moor and Dunbar, or might have seen the 
Mayflower as she carried her passengers forth upon a 
journey which they have not yet completed; and men 
were living whose sons were to stand at Concord Bridge, 
were to write the Declaration of Independence and adopt 
the American Constitution, were to take part in the 
French Revolution and behold the triumphs of Napoleon 
end at Waterloo, and finally were to see that century 
which this day began in 1732 close in 1832 with the 
Parliamentary Eeform Bill. It was to be a century of 
most remarkable achievements, and, if its beginning was 
not heralded by brilliant events, it held one significant 
fact. Eobert Walpole was Prime Minister. George II 
might reign, but Walpole ruled. He was the first of the 
Great Commoners, a forerunner of Pitts and Gladstones, 
in the old world, and in the new, of plain men who would 
rise to even greater eminence. In the colonies, legisla- 
tive assemblies chosen by popular vote were slowly gain- 
ing in their claim of independence. While the people 
had not yet come to the full exercise of their liberties, 
they had reached the power to administer, and would 
soon be seeking the power to control their governments. 



THE PURPOSE OF THE NEW NATION 

It was during this century that the true purpose of 
America began to be revealed. As we behold it, our 
patience ought to be increased, our faith strengthened, 
and our belief in human progress reaffirmed. Whatever 
this might require is more than supplied, as we contem- 
plate the birth of George Washington, with all that it 
has come to mean. 

Nations do not come into existence without a purpose. 
The world soon casts aside organizations which do not 
minister to its welfare. As we examine the course of 
known history ; as we trace the progress of the race ; as 
we see the problems of existence which had been met 
and solved by past civilization, and then as we learn of 
the discovery of a new continent and come to know the 
cause of its early settlement and mark the spirit of its 
institutions, there is disclosed to us the meaning and the 
purpose of our own nation. In the fullness of time 
America was called into being, under the most favoring 
circumstances, to work out the problem of a more per- 
fect relationship among mankind, that government and 
society might be brought into harmony with reason and 
with conscience. The great events and the great men 
of our country are those who have made the largest con- 
tribution to this purpose. The method by which men 
have always advanced this cause, the only method by 
which they ever can advance it, is through service and 
sacrifice. There can be no great people who are not 
willing to dedicate themselves to this high purpose. 

FAR-SIGHTED PILGRIMS 

It was this spirit in the Pilgrim and the Puritan 
which has drawn to them the admiration of three cen- 
turies. For all of them the comfort of the most highly 
civilized society at home was open; for many of them 
the enjoyment of wealth and place, reaching up to the 
splendor of the court; but all of these were cast aside 
that they might leave tyranny behind and found a free 
state, amid the hardships of the wilderness, where that 
which they believed and which they held sacred might 
have broader scope. Nor was it of themselves, even then, 
that they thought most. Believing in piety, they formed 
their church; believing in freedom and equality, they 
did not scruple to pay the price for their maintenance. 
"Every township," their early law decreed, "after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall appoint one to teach all children to write 
and read ; and when any town shall increase to the num- 
ber of a hundred families, they shall set up a grammar 
school." To such a people liberty was a birthright and 
independence could not be long denied. 

But there was that in the experience of colonial life 
which brought those who crossed the sea from a some- 
what different motive to the same conclusion, when they 
considered their rights were in danger. There had been 
bred in the English, through the centuries which dis- 
appear from view in their old German home, a genius 
for local self-government and an intolerance of "foreign 
interference. If the Pilgrims had landed with a minia- 
ture, but none the less complete, charter of democracy 
in the Mayflower compact, the early settlers of Virginia, 
landing with a royal charter, were none the less deter- 
mined to maintain their rights. They early established 
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a free government under an assembly, now one of the 
oldest legislative bodies in the world which has been in 
continual session. 

BACKGROUNDS OF FREEDOM 

It is not my purpose to trace in detail the well-known 
course which led up to the American Revolution. A 
misguided ministry, under a despotic king, secured from 
a servile Parliament the passage of laws regulating and 
imposing stamp taxes on the commerce of the colonies. 
There was never any objection to granting such supplies 
as were requested, however large, but there was every 
objection to the imposition of any unlawful tax, how- 
ever small. But a government which openly flouted 
public opinion at home was likely to pay even less atten- 
tion to public opinion in the colonies. These acts were 
recognized, however, as a direct challenge to the rights 
of the subjects of the realm everywhere. The Assembly 
of Virginia led in declaring such taxes unconstitutional, 
and Massachusetts followed. The great Pitt supported 
their opposition in Parliament "Sir, I rejoice," he 
said, "that America has resisted. Three millions of 
people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty as volun- 
tarily to submit to be slaves, would have been fit instru- 
ments to make slaves of the rest." He saw that it was 
not merely the freedom of the colonies, but the freedom 
of all the realm, which was in danger. 

Although these taxes were modified under the stress 
of fear and open rebellion, the right to their imposition 
was declared and reasserted in a vexatious tax on tea. 
When this was resisted, a fatuous and tyrannical king 
resorted to repression by force. "The colonists must 
either triumph or submit," he declared. They did not 
submit. They answered force with force. They would 
live free or in resisting usurpation they would die. 

What began in the assertion of constitutional rights 
ended in the assertion of national sovereignty. If the 
right of local self-government, if the dearest of all privi- 
leges which Englishmen held as their heritage, that of 
paying no taxes which they themselves had not imposed, 
could not be guaranteed them under the ancient king- 
dom, the time had come for them to establish a new 
nation. This they proceeded to do, beginning the great 
Declaration with these impressive words: "We, there- 
fore, the Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in General Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States." 

WASHINGTON'S PRACTICAL GENIUS 

That which has raised this Declaration to the dignity 
which it holds among the people of the earth is the 
genius of George Washington. He did not create the 
American spirit; but he organized it, he led it, he 
translated it from solemn declaration into effective 
action. The words of the delegates were impressive in 
Congress because they were supported by the army of 
Washington in the field. It was some fifteen months 
from that morning when patriot blood stained Lexing- 
ton Green to the day when the Liberty Bell first rang in 



Philadelphia. Some fifteen months away lay Saratoga, 
a purely American victory, which has been marked as 
one of a few decisive battles in all history. It was not 
in high-sounding phrase or in the voting of resolutions 
that the Revolution was made or won, but in the service 
and sacrifice of the people in their homes and, above all, 
of the army in the field. 

It was not the Declaration, but the army, which re- 
sisted tyranny, which, breaking the power of the king 
to impose his unlawful will upon the people of the colo- 
nies, broke his power to impose an unlawful will upon 
the people of the realm, and which, preserving the 
ancient freedom of Englishmen in America, preserved 
the ancient freedom of Englishmen at home. That 
army was George Washington. Under him the Amer- 
icans made a sacrifice for liberty which was not local; 
it was universal. That sacrifice resisted then, and has 
ever since been successfully resisting, despotism every- 
where. America in its beginnings was doing the work 
of the world. 

GREATNESS CALLS FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 

True greatness cannot rest merely on a negative. The 
fame of Washington would be very great if it ended at 
Yorktown; but, both in what he refrained from doing 
and in what he did after that great event, his fame in- 
creases beyond that of a great soldier, which is shared 
by many, into that of a great statesman, which is shared 
by few, and rises to the height of a great patriot which 
is shared by no one. Washington was first of all an 
American. He did not refuse the help of foreigners. 
When, some three years after the conflict began, France 
made common cause against England, he accepted their 
assistance gladly and always with the deepest sense of 
appreciation ; but he declared that if the cause were to 
be won it must be won by Americans relying on them- 
selves. It was this truly American view which not only 
saved the Revolution, but, after its conclusion, saved 
what it had won. 

Washington was a nationalist. That principle lay at 
the foundation of all his statesmanship. Through the 
long responsibility of the war, he came to know, as no 
one else could know, the weakness to resist evil of thir- 
teen separate colonies and the power to do good of an 
united nation. It was the intellectual force of Madison 
and of Hamilton which produced the plans and poured 
forth the arguments, but it was the character of Wash- 
ington which secured the adoption of the American Con- 
stitution. Where Caesar and Napoleon failed, where 
even Cromwell faltered, Washington alone prevailed. 
He wished the people of his country to be great, but 
great in their own right. He resisted the proposal that 
he should be set up to rule them. He adopted the pro- 
posal that they should be organized to rule themselves. 
He carried these principles through to the end. 

Later, when some of his countrymen insisted on ad- 
hering to the cause of France, while others insisted on 
adhering to the cause of England, he insisted on adher- 
ing to the cause of America, and, with patience and 
greatness which were sublime, himself bore the resulting 
abuse of his country for his country's good. 

He was a practical man. If he engaged himself little 
in proclamation, he engaged himself much in action 
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To him the Revolution meant an army in the field able 
to win victories. Knowing where that would lead, he 
made no haste to claim independence. He made an in- 
dependent nation. He established a republic under the 
Constitution, and through two terms as President made 
its government a reality, with strength enough to pre- 
serve order, with honesty enough to meet its financial 
obligations, and with character enough to win the re- 
spect of the world. From henceforth all men, from the 
most absolute monarch to the most abject subject, were 
to reckon with what Americans had done and what their 
country had come to mean. 

NATIONALITY ONE OF WASHINGTON'S TRIUMPHS 

Under Washington, nationality became an accom- 
plished fact. There were those who resisted it then; 
there were those who would resist it later, through the 
promulgation of resolutions and finally by force of arms. 
There were those at home, not confined to any one sec- 
tion, and there were enemies of republican institutions 
abroad, who, for their own selfish reasons, were willing 
to see the great experiment of self-government fail. But 
it was not to fail ; it was not to diminish. It was to suc- 
ceed ; it was to increase ; it was to become all free. We 
are not to criticise the fathers because they did not 
abolish slavery. Progress goes forward step by step. 
They took their step, and in the pathway of humanity 
it has a measurement of great length. If they could not 
acknowledge universal freedom, they declared principles 
and they adopted institutions which by their very main- 
tenance would establish universal freedom. But it was 
not only the fact, but the method, which is of impor- 
tance to us now. There had to be an atonement for 
slavery. The great evil of its existence had to be re- 
sisted by the great sacrifice which was made, both by the 
South and the North, for its abolition. It was out of 
that sacrifice that there came a new birth of freedom, 
hallowed by the memory of Lincoln. Out of it all there 
came a most unexpected demonstration of the great 
strength of free institutions and the power of an awak- 
ened conscience in determining the lot of mankind. 

It is this same force which sometimes works for a long 
period silently, with a still small voice, and again goes 
forth as an army with banners, which, for a century 
now, has shielded the Western Hemisphere from the 
menace of old-world aggressions, giving Mexico to the 
Mexicans and the opportunity for freedom to the islands 
of the seas. 

Our country had proceeded through the course of its 
history not unmindful of the obligations due to foreign 
nations, not undesirous of promoting the friendly rivalry 
of commercial intercourse. It had been not only the 
merchandise, but the word of America, which has gone 
forth into all the world. The name of Washington was 
known and cherished in all lands and among all peoples, 
and his country came to be looked upon as Lincoln saw 
it, the last, best hope of the world. From it there went 
out a missionary spirit carrying the promise of general 
enlightenment, for wherever the American missionary 
has gone he has carried not only the story of the Gospel, 
but with it the power to establish schools and build hos- 
pitals. They ministered to the body, to the intellect, 
and to the soul. By bearing witness to the truth, they 



supported the cause of freedom. The power of America 
became a great organizing force wherever it went, but it 
did not seek foreign conquests and shrank almost from 
assuming the government of those dependencies which 
the doing of duty has entrusted to its care. Serene in 
its power, in the doing of justice to all, free from all 
foreign alliances, having nothing to gain from war, fore- 
most in its organized efforts to promote the peace of the 
world, it expected and feared no possible aggression. 

THE PART OF LINCOLN 

But unconsciously, almost unwillingly, that nation 
which had been established by Washington and made 
free under Lincoln had become a world power. The 
setting of its own house in order, great as that accom- 
plishment had been, might give it the power to meet its 
obligations ; it could not give it the power to avoid them. 
When a military despotism which held in its grasp a 
great people threatened to destroy the free governments 
of Europe, when America at last came to realize the 
issue, the soul of her people was bound to respond. 

When the leader of the American Expeditionary Force" 
reached France, I do not know whether, as he stood be- 
fore the tomb of that great Frenchman who had first 
befriended our country, he said: "Lafayette, we are 
here," but the event makes the report a reality. From 
the day when the prow of the Mayflower touched the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, wherever any power has 
sought to substitute the rule of force for the rule of 
conscience in the affairs of mankind, the soul of America 
has stood beside the champions of freedom proclaiming, 
"We are here." That spirit of service and sacrifice by 
which they had saved themselves in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries called them forth in the twentieth 
century to cast the deciding weight of their sword into 
the balance of liberty. 

The trial by battle has been decisive. It was as de- 
cisive as Yorktown. A stricken and impoverished world 
has since been struggling to organize and adopt into 
permanent institutions the results of that victory. Fore- 
most among the desires of all peoples has been the wish 
to secure new guarantees of peace. No one doubts that 
the delegates to the Paris Conference were inspired by 
that noble ideal. Amid all the contending elements, 
they failed to propose a plan which harmonized with the 
spirit of America. 

Every one knows that the American soul longed to 
establish a condition which held the promise of a perma- 
nent peace ; but its ideal was for a peace not imposed by 
the major forces of the world from without, but main- 
tained by the moral power of the world from within. It 
saw in the Covenant of the League, whether intended or 
not, a diminution of its independence, and in its pro- 
visions the final sanction, not of conscience, but of force. 
It was the American conception that nations, like men, 
should be free by coming unto a knowledge of the truth, 
by living in obedience to the law. That was the larger 
meaning of the war. To translate that meaning into a 
resolution, to draft it into an agreement, to adopt it as 
an ordinance, to establish it as one of the fundamental 
institutions of mankind, for the guidance of the society 
of free nations, was a world desire which has tested the 
statesmanship of civilization. 
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THE TASKS OF THIS DAY 

It was in part in response to this desire that "the 
Washington Conference was called. Men had reached 
the conclusion that one of the methods of securing peace 
was by making the necessary sacrifices and performing 
the necessary services to remove some of the causes of 
war. It is this which appears to be in harmony with 
the greater purpose of America. It was not merely the 
voice of one man, or one party, or one administration, 
but the true voice of America, which proposed, at the 
opening session of the Conference, the scrapping of 
thirty of its capital ships, aggregating nearly eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons, of which fifteen were new 
ships under construction, on which there had already 
been spent nearly three hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, and that for a period of ten years the capital ships 
of this nation be limited to eighteen in number, of a 
displacement of five hundred thousand tons. It was 
the same voice which limited the use of submarines and 
forbid the use of poison gas, which circumscribed the 
menace of further fortifications in the Pacific, secured 
justice for China and equal opportunities of participa- 
tion in her trade and development, and which finally 
removed the danger of the English-Japanese Treaty, 
which relied on the sanction of force, and proposed in 
its place the Four-Power Treaty, which rests on the 
sanction of justice. 

VALUES IN THE FOUR-POWER PACT 

The great strength of this treaty is its simplicity. It 
does not undertake to establish any artificial relation- 
ship; it recognizes the natural relationship between na- 
tions. It does not make any new law ; it acknowledges 
the binding force of an eternal law. It is an agreement 
to respect mutual rights, and whenever those rights are 
endangered, to resort to mutual consultation. This has 
a sanction to which all force is subject 

"Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee, thou has gained thy brother. 

"But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. 

"And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican." 

That rests on the Eock of Ages. 

Unto America there has been granted possession of 
great power, which carries with it great obligations. 
Our domestic burdens are great, but the resources with 
which they can be met are greater still. We did not 
suddenly become a great people in 1917, or relinquish 
our greatness in 1918. The greatness was there, created 
through long years of endeavor. The occasion revealed 
its existence. The meaning of America is not to be 
found in a life without toil. Freedom is not only bought 
with a great price; it is maintained by unremitting 
effort. The successful conduct of our economic life is 
not easy; it cannot be made easy. The burdens of ex- 
istence, the weight of civilization, cannot be taken from 
the people. There is no way to establish a better rela- 
tionship among the people of this nation save through 



each making great sacrifice ; but nowhere does duty done 
and sacrifice made hold the promise of larger success. 
The final solution of these problems will not be found 
in the interposition of government in all the affairs of 
the people, but rather in following the wisdom of Wash- 
ington, who refused to exercise authority oyer the peo- 
ple, that the people might exercise authority over them- 
selves. It is not in the laying on of force, but in the 
development of the public conscience, that salvation lies. 

AMERICA READY TO HELP WORLD 

America stands ready to bear its share of the burdens 
of the world ; but it cannot live the life of other peoples ; 
it cannot remove from them the necessity of working 
out their own destiny. It recognizes their independence 
and the right to establish their own form of government, 
but America will join no nation in destroying what it 
believes ought to be preserved, or in profaning what it 
believes ought to be held sacred. We are at peace with 
all peoples. 

We do not deny our duty to continue the making of 
sacrifices for the welfare of the world. It is not alone 
for their sake, but for our own sake, that we should 
pursue that course. We have adopted toward the world 
the policy of Washington — not of repression, not of dic- 
tation, not of coercion, not of imperialism — a' policy of 
co-operation, relieving distress; of forbearance, of help- 
fulness, of sympathy, of forgiveness — a policy which is, 
first of all, American, but a policy, above all, of faith 
in the sanction of the universal conscience of mankind. 
That sanction is eternal. In it alone is the promise of 
a larger freedom. 



THE MISSTATEMENTS OF LORD LEE 
REGARDING THE ARTICLE BY COM- 
MANDER CASTEX AND FRENCH 
SUBMARINE POLICY 

By MAURICE LEON, of the New York Bar 

Commander Castex, of the French navy, wrote an 
article which appeared in the French Naval Review 
of January, 1920, entitled "Synthesis of Submarine 
Warfare — Characteristics of the German Submarine 
Warfare." 

In that article it is stated : 

"For our enemies, submarines represented indeed, or at 
least they thought so, the new engine, the technical and ma- 
terial upsetting, which rendered obsolete the old teachings. 
. . . The undisclosed tool, last creation of the human 
mind, must sweep away not alone ancient methods, but also 
ancient principles. . . . Cruiser warfare exclusively re- 
vealed itself powerless in the days of sailing vessels; it 
failed during the epoch of surface motor ships; very well; 
but this will not be so. if the submarines are brought into 
play. With these everything changes. New times have ar- 
rived. The submarine is future, is salvation (page 23). 

"The Germans reason thus: A new cruiser warfare very 
easy to carry on, having nothing in common with the old, 
appears as easily realizable. The old theories fall to pieces 
before the new engine. Principles themselves lose their in- 
violable character and are impaired. What was formerly 



